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Labor in 1950 
Labor Day, 1950, brings promise of growing amity within the labor movement, ‘deaphte the flaring of 
antagonisms due to conflict between right and left. It ends a twelve-month in which strikes in ma- 
jor industries have been front-page news, and in which notable advances have been made in the di- 
rection of industrial peace. In a period of tremendous industrial activity there has been concern 
about growing unemployment. And now, on labor's holiday, trends which seemed well established are 
in abeyance while labor and the country generally await the economic effects of mobilization, gov- 
ernment controls, and warfare on the other side of the world. 


That labor will be affected profoundly by the interna- 
tional crisis is certain since all elements in the entire coun- 
try will be so affected. No one can predict at this time 
what the full nature of that impact will be. One thing 
that seems clear is that organized labor will play an im- 
portant role in government in the coming months. W. 
Stuart Symington, chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, has announced that he will recommend to 
the President that labor be represented in all operational 
as well as policy making agencies. A 12-man_ policy 
committee to assist Mr. Symington is being set up with 
three representatives each from labor, industry, agricul- 
ture and the public. The members representing labor are 
to be William Green, Philip Murray, and Al J. Hayes, 
president of the Machinists’ Union. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty marks the centenary of the 
birth of Samuel Gompers, the most influential leader in 
American labor history. He was president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor from 1886 to his death in 1924 
—with the exception of a single year. Many changes 
have taken place in the last quarter century, both in the 
legal status of organized labor and in union policy, but 
the Gompers influence is still powerful. In various ways 
during the year the Federation is celebrating the event 
and manifesting affection and respect for the departed 
leader. Accompanying these memorial activities in point 
of time, but in no sense a part of them, is a movement 
that would have been highly pleasing to Mr. Gompers— 
the drawing together in various ways of the two great 
rivals in the labor movement, the A.F.L. and the C.I.O. 


Prospects for Unity in the Labor Movement 


The recent removal of many left-wing leaders from 
influential positions in the C.1.O. has been one of the 
factors tending to create more cordial relations with the 
A.F.L. An earlier impetus in that direction was the 
withdrawal of the C.I.O. in 1949 from affiliation with the 
Communist dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions. That was followed by the creation of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions in the for- 


mation of which delegations from A.F.L. and C.I.O. 
worked in complete harmony, and with an_ identical 
purpose. 

At home other factors leading toward more coopera- 
tive relationships have been developing. For one thing, a 
primary cause of the original split in the labor movement 
has practically ceased to trouble the respective bodies, viz: 
the conflict between craft and industrial union policy and 
practice. Moreover, since the establishment of the C.1.O. 
in 1935 both federations have entered actively into politi- 
cal campaigns, using practically identical methods and 
with substantially identical objectives. This has led to 
much cooperation on the local and regional levels. 

On the national level there has been talk of a merger 
for a number of years. Several times committees from 
the two bodies have met to consider such action only to 
encounter what appeared to be insuperable obstacles, and 
for two or three years no such conferences were held. On 
April 4 of this year Philip Murray addressed a letter to 
William Green and to the heads of several large indepen- 
dent unions, suggesting the creation of a joint committee 
to discuss ways and means of creating a united labor 
movement. Favorable replies were received. The A.F.L. 
stipulated, however, that the earlier talks at any rate 
should not include the independent unions. This was ac- 
cepted by the C.I.O. and talks have proceeded on an ami- 
cable basis. A permanent joint committee has been cre- 
ated whose task it is to find a practicable basis for a 
merger. 

The C.1.0. and the Left-Wing 


At the 1948 convention of the C.1.O. a deep conflict 
between leaders who followed opposing ideological objec- 
tives came into the open. President Philip Murray and 
his supporters charged their adversaries with promoting 
Communist rather than trade union objectives and an- 
nounced that drastic action would be taken if the situation 
had not been remedied by another year. Twelve months 
later, in November, 1949, the convention met again in a 
stern and belligerent mood. With an overwhelming ma- 
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jority of delegates behind them the administration either 
by speech or by formal resolution brought in indictments 
against no less than twelve affiliated national unions, charg- 
ing them with disloyalty to the trade union movement, to 
the C.I.O. and to the country. The charges against the 
United Electrical Workers, which were repeated in one 
form or another in the indictments of the other left-domi- 
nated unions, began with the words “We can no longer 
tolerate within the family of the C.1.0O. the Communist 
Party masquerading as a labor union.” 


Two of the indicted unions were expelled by vote of the 
delegates. After the convention had adopted resolutions 
denying the right of any Communist to hold office in the 
C.1.O. and giving the Executive Board power to expel 
any union found to be Communist dominated, proceed- 
ings against the other ten unions were begun. Committees 
were set up to act as trial boards, and these have been 
functioning since the convention. As a result of the re- 
ports of these committees the Executive Board has voted 
to expel six unions, so far, with right of appeal to the 
next convention. Charges have been dismissed with re- 
spect to one union which is said to have thrown off its 
Communist leadership. It has been announced that final 
action on the other three will be taken shortly. 


To lure the members of the expelled unions back into 
C.1.O. membership, the Executive Board has either char- 
tered new unions or has extended the jurisdiction of old 
ones. As a result the net loss of members to the C.I.O. 
is less than the membership of the exiled unions. The 
only available figures, however, are for the electrical work- 
ers. To take the place of the expelled United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, commonly referred to as 
“ULE.,” the C.1.O. has chartered the International Union 
of Electrical Workers, the “I.U.E.” In representation 
elections held by the National Labor Relations Board in 
the plants of the two largest electrical manufacturing com- 
panies, Westinghouse and General Electric, nearly 150,000 
votes were cast, more than 60 per cent of which went to 
the I.U.E. Elections and agreements in other areas indi- 
cate considerable gains by the new C.1.O. union. 


Strikes Since Last Labor Day 


Over 50,000,000 man-days were lost in strikes in 1949, 
nearly half of which occurred in the last quarter of the 
year when almost a million men in two industries—coal 
and steel—were away from their jobs. The coal dispute, 
which grew to even larger proportions in the first quarter 
of 1950, has been dealt with in an earlier issue of INForR- 
MATION SERVICE (March 25). 


On the railroads two large scale strikes have occurred 
since the beginning of the year, and minor strikes have 
just begun as this issue goes to press. The Brotherhood 
of Railway Firemen struck in May on two Eastern, one 
Western and one Southern railroad. The major demand 
of the union was that a second fireman be employed on 
large Diesel engines—a demand which was disapproved 
by an emergency board in 1949. After a week the strike 
ended without settling the major issue, but with an agree- 
ment to arbitrate the question of whether the railroads 
were violating the present agreement by employing “‘spe- 
cial duty’ men on Diesels. 

On June 25 the Switchmen’s Union called their men 
out on five Western railroads, to enforce a demand for a 
reduction in working time from 48 hours a week to 40, 
with no loss of pay. An emergency board that had studied 
the case had recommended a 40 hour week with an increase 


in the hourly rate that was said to be equivalent to 4 
hours pay under the old rate. On July 6, after the Preg). 
dent had threatened “drastic action” presumably having 
in mind the emergency situation created by the Korean 
war, the strike was called off with respect to four of the 
railroads but continued on the largest one involved—the 
Rock Island. Two days later the President ordered the 
army to seize and operate the railroad. At the same time 
a federal court issued an injunction against a continua. 
tion of the strike, as a result of which the strike was 
terminated. 


Meanwhile two other railroad unions, the Conductors 
and the Trainmen each of which has many yard service 
men in its membership, had taken strike votes to support 
demands similar to those of the Switchmen and also to 
effect certain changes in rules. In mid-August, after at- 
tempts at mediation by John R. Steelman, assistant to 
the President, five-day strikes were called in the yards of 
three important terminals and on two short railroads. 


The strategy of the unions in calling strikes on a few 
roads only, and not on all roads where they had griey- 
ances was apparently dictated by the trend in the direction 
of using the injunction to stop nation-wide railroad 
strikes. They were “feelers” to determine whether a 
strike on a few roads, or on one alone, would be forbid- 
den. To make sure, Senator Donnell of Missouri has 
introduced a bill for the compulsory arbitration of rail- 
way labor disputes. But this, despite seemingly unani- 
mous approval of railway management, has received an 
adverse vote in the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


Last year’s dispute in the steel industry was over a de- 
mand for a wage increase, for a far-reaching insurance 
plan covering life, accident, illness and hospital benefits 
to be paid for by the companies, and a non-contributory 
pension for workers retiring at age 65. A fact finding 
board appointed by President Truman reporting on Sep- 
tember 10, 1949, recommended against a wage increase 
but favored insurance and non-contributory pensions. 
The union accepted this report at once as a basis for set- 
tlement. The steel companies refused to accept it unless 
the workers contributed also to the insurance and pension 
programs. A nation-wide strike began on October 1. On 
October 31 the Bethlehem Steel Corporation signed an 
agreement with the union, providing for minimum non- 
contributory pensions of $100 a month for workers with 
25 years of service retiring at age 65, and a jointly 
financed insurance program toward which corporation and 
employe pay, each at the rate of 2% cents per hour. This 
settlement broke the deadlock. Other large companies 
began to settle on the same basis, with United States Steel, 
the largest in the industry, signing a similar agreement 
on November 11. By the end of November nearly all the 
500,000 steel workers who had laid down their tools on 
October 1 were back at work. 


Steel and Pensions 


The acceptance of the idea of non-contributory pensions 
in the steel industry has had a far-reaching effect, and has 
influenced many settlements in other industries. This, 
according to the Monthly Labor Review (February, 
1950) was not only “the outstanding union contract de- 
velopment in 1949,” but it has given “special impetus to 
the spread of the movement.” In 255 companies with 
pension plans covering about one and one-half million 
employes which were studied in 1949 by the National In- 
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dustrial Conference Board, 41 per cent of the plans were 
non-contributory. The study showed a marked increase 
in a recent period in the proportion of non-contributory 
plans. On the other hand, a development in the steel 
industry itself is worthy of note. Under an agreement 
between the United Steel Workers and the Inland Steel 
Company the employes in April expressed their choice 
between a non-contributory pension of $100 a month at 
age 05 and a larger contributory pension. The vote was 
three to one for the contributory plan. 


Automobiles and Pensions 


Back in 1947 the Ford company offered its employes a 
choice between a wage increase and a contributory pen- 
sion. In a referendum they chose the wage increase by a 
great majority. This year, however, they joined the 
growing procession. After negotiations that began last 
fall a final agreement was reached in March for a pension 
plan following the general lines of the steel agreement. 

In the case of the Chrysler company the issue was not 
settled until after a strike which lasted for more than 100 
days—from January 25 to March 4. The principal ques- 
tion at issue was not whether there should be a pension 
but how it should be financed. In pre-strike negotiations 
the company offered a $100 a month pension to be paid 
out of current earnings. The union insisted that a fund 
should be set up, placed in the hands of a trustee and 
administered jointly by company and union. The com- 
pany rejected this plan and in full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisements stated that the financial standing of the com- 
pany was such that its promise to pay was a sufficient 
guarantee—intimating at the same time that the demand 
for joint administration was motivated by a desire on the 
part of the union to get its hands on the money for other 
purposes. 

After over three months of acrimonious debate during 
which limited concessions were made by both sides, an 
agreement was reached on May 4. The new contract pro- 
vides for pensions of $100 a month for employes retiring 
at age 65 after 25 years of service, to be paid from a trust 
fund. Questions of eligibility are to be passed upon by a 
joint board of company and union representatives. Cer- 
tain wage adjustments are made and the contract runs for 
three years with the right of reopening on economic issues 
on July 1 in 1951 and again in 1952. The agreement in- 
cludes a contributory system of social insurance. 

After the agreement was signed there was an unusual 
manifestation of continued ill will between the parties. 
No joint statement of the terms of the settlement was 
made. Instead, Walter Reuther, president of the union, 
gave out a statement referring to the “unreasonable atti- 
tude” and the “blind selfishness and arrogance” of the 
company. In a separate statement, later embodied in 
another full-page advertisement, the Chrysler company 
censured the union. 

Quite different was the atmosphere of the settlement 
with General Motors which was reached on May 23, after 
eight weeks of bargaining, without a strike. A five year 
contract was entered into without privilege of reopening. 
It provides for non-contributory pensions on a somewhat 
more generous basis than in either the Ford or the Chrys- 
ler agreements. It continues the provision of the 1948 
agreement tying the basic wage to the cost of living index 
with no limit as to increases but with a base below which 
wages are not to fall. It also continues the annual “wage im- 
provement factor” of the previous contract under which 
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there was an annual increase of three cents an hour as a 
reward for increased productivity. For the next five 
years the annual increase will be at the rate of four cents 
an hour. Another provision is for a modified union shop 
under which present union members must retain their 
membership for the life of the contract, but present non- 
members need not join. New employes must join the 
union within 90 days but may drop their membership, if 
they wish, after one year. Insurance and welfare provi- 
sions on a contributory basis are continued with an in- 
crease in employer contributions. 

Charles E. Wilson, president of General Motors, was 
quoted in the New York Times of June 9 as calling the 
agreement a five year plan to exploit machines, not men, 
and saying that it indicated an acceptance by the union 
of technological progress as the key to higher living 
standards for which “the boys deserve a lot of credit.” 


Other Agreements 


Some other agreements having as their purpose the pro- 
motion of peaceful relations deserve brief statement. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin announced on 
January 31 the conclusion of a “no-raiding” agreement 
between the United Automobile Workers, C.I.O., and the 
International Association of Machinists, independent, 
“without intervention or pressure by the government in 
any form.” The agreement provides that where either 
union has been recognized by an employer or has been 
certified as bargaining agent by the N.L.R.B. the other 
will not interfere with the relationship and will neither 
solicit nor accept membership applications. In unorgan- 
ized plants each union is free to conduct an organizing 
campaign. In the conduct of such a campaign it is agreed 
that neither organization will “seek to gain an organiza- 
tional advantage by tactics and methods which in the long 
run are detrimental to the over-all interests of the labor 
movement.” The fact that these are two of the largest 
unions in the country adds significance to the agreement. 

Even more significant perhaps, as an indication of ap- 
proaching unity in the labor movement, is a “mutual aid 
compact” between an A.F.L. union and a C.I.O. union 
claiming, generally, the same jurisdiction. These are the 
C.I.O. Packinghouse Workers and the A.F.L. Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen. The presidents of the two 
unions in a joint statement reported in the C.J.O. News 
of July 31 said “Our unions will work together.” The 
News report continues: “The two unions will pool their 
resources to reach agreements with the packers and neither 
will conclude a contract without full and thorough dis- 
cussion of common problems.” 

Meanwhile the A.F.L. Plumbers Union has entered 
into an agreement with two national employers’ associa- 
tions representing a majority of the master plumbers and 
heating contractors in the country. The agreement pro- 
vides that all local disputes not settled through collective 
bargaining may be submitted for final decision to a joint 
board of arbitration consisting of an equal number of 
representatives of management and labor, selected from 
the two employers’ associations and the international 
union. 

The trend toward long-term no-strike agreements initi- 
ated by the General Motors settlement is emphasized by 
a number of developments. On June 30 a five-year agree- 
ment was entered into between the Allis Chalmers com- 
pany of Milwaukee and the Automobile Workers Union, 
covering 10,000 employes. On July 28 a three-year con- 
tract was concluded between the Sperry Gyroscope com- 
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pany at Lake Success, New York, and the new Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
C.1.O., covering 5,500 employes. In New York City a 
three-year no-strike agreement between 1,000 building 
contractors represented by the Building Trades Employers 
Association and 24 local unions affiliated with the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council was signed on July 
1. In New York, also a four-year no-strike agreement 
was negotiated in May by 1,800 employers in the trucking 
industry and Local 807 of the Teamsters Union, A.F.L., 
representing 10,000 drivers. 


Trends in Employment and Wages 


The rise in unemployment that became noticeable in 
1948 continued to be a subject of concern. The inevitable 
high employment of the war period of 1941-1945 was not 
followed by such a plunge into unemployment after the 
cessation of hostilities that many observers had predicted. 
From a low point ranging around three quarters of a mil- 
lion in the last 12 months of war—much of which was 
short-time unemployment due to turnover—the first few 
years of the postwar period were marked by a range of 
roughly one and three-quarters to two and one-half mil- 
lion unemployed. But 1949 began with two and two- 
thirds million in January, a figure which rose, with slight 
variations, to over four million in July. The year 1949 
ended with 3.5 million unemployed in December, but 1950 
opened with an increase of approximately a million over 
the December figure, and unemployment remained above 
the four million mark through March. Then came a de- 
cline, and the events of recent weeks have eradicated for 
the present the problem of unemployment. 

Labor demands and agreements reached so far in 1950, 
as in 1949, have emphasized pensions, welfare plans and 
other fringe benefits rather than wages. There have been 
wage increases in a number of industries of relatively 
small amounts and labor leaders have emphasized the need 
of increases to keep pace with increased living costs. In 
the main, however, wage demands have not been pressed 
with great vigor. After a study of 815 management-labor 
agreements in the first quarter of 1950 the Bureau of 
National Affairs of Washington reported that 26 per cent 
of the settlements included no wage increase. Where 
wage increases were negotiated they were for four to six 
cents per hour in the largest group of contracts included 
in the study. 

N.L.R.B. Decisions 


In an interpretation of the “free speech” section of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the Board ruled that the Act permits 
an employer to require his employes to attend a meeting 
on company time to hear an attack on the union, but that 
it does not require the employer to grant the union op- 
portunity for a reply. Several decisions on union “hiring 
halls” indicate that they are in violation of the Act if 
discrimination in referring men to jobs is practiced—a 
position in which the Board has been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court—but not otherwise. The Board has held 
that an employer who grants merit wage increases must 
give a certified union a full explanation of the grounds 
for his action if requested. 

A recent ruling of the Board concerned an interesting 
situation arising from the coal strike early in the year. 
Last February John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, in response to a court order, sent out 
telegrams declaring the strike at an end, and calling 
on the miners to return to work. The order was ignored 


and the miners remained on strike. On receipt of the 
Lewis telegram, however, Lloyd H. Sidener, president of 
a local of the union in Illinois, called a meeting of the 
local to consider returning to work. The meeting was 
prevented by union pickets. Later Mr. Sidener testified 
that a secret code message had been received from Mr, 
Lewis countermanding his telegram. The local union 
claimed that Mr. Sidener had called the meeting to start 
a “dual” movement, and fined him $50,000. It also suc- 
cessfully brought pressure on the employer to discharge 
him. Sidener filed charges with the Board. On July 28 
the Board ordered Sidener’s reinstatement and directed 
the employer and the union jointly to make up to him any 
wage loss he may have suffered as a result of his dis- 
charge, and to refrain from using the check-off in an 
effort to collect the fine. The order was accepted and 
agreed to by the union and the employer. On August 14 
the Board announced that a check in the amount of $1721 
would be mailed to Mr. Sidener, covering his lost wages. 


Court Decisions Affecting Labor 


A long awaited decision on the validity of the non- 
Communist oath required of union officers by the Taft- 
Hartley Act was rendered by the Supreme Court on May 
8. By an unusually divided court, with only six justices 
participating, the section was upheld. It requires an oath 
covering two points: (1) that one is “not a member of” 
nor “affiliated with” the Communist Party; (2) that he 
“does not believe in . . . the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force or by any illegal or uncon- 
stitutional methods,” and does not belong to any organi- 
zation holding such belief. 


Three justices, Vinson, Burton and Reed, supported 
the validity of both parts of the oath requirement. Frank- 
furter and Jackson supported the first part of the oath 
requirement and rejected the second. Black dissented in 
toto. An even division on the validity of a statute leaves 
it intact. In dissenting on the “belief” requirement Jack- 
son quoted Holmes’ famous dissent in which he declared 
that the Constitution establishes the principle of “free 
thought—not free thought for those who agree with us 
but freedom for the thought we hate.” Frankfurter re- 
marked that “ordinary men” cannot rightfully be asked 
to swear that a method is not unconstitutional or illegal 
“when constitutionality or legality is frequently deter- 
mined by this Court by the chance of a single vote.” 


On June 5 the court dealt with another case involving 
the same question. This time eight justices participated. 
The Court noted that the former 5 to 1 ruling on the oath 
of non-membership in the Communist Party still held. On 
the belief section the court was again evenly divided— 
Justice Minton voting to uphold it and Justice Douglas 
joining the group holding it unconstitutional. An even 
division on the validity of a statute leaves it intact. 

Two U. S. Circuit Courts of Appeals have recently 
reached opposite conclusions on another question of long 
standing—viz: whether top officers of the C.I.O. and the 
A.F.L., as well as the officers of constituent unions, must 
sign the non-Communist affidavit. This is a matter on 
which the N.L.R.B. and General Counsel Denham have 
differed from the beginning. The question is one about 
which most students of organized labor would have little 
hesitancy in agreeing with the position of the N.L.R.B., 


but it will have to go to the Supreme Court for a final 
decision. 
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